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THE BAPTISM OF JOHN— WHERE WAS IT? 



PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



One of the chief puzzles of New Testament geography is the 
identification of the sites of the Baptist's ministry. The Synoptic 
Gospels are indefinite on this point, although we should expect them 
to be explicit on the locality where Jesus according to their report 
was baptized and received the call to his messianic work, rather than 
the Fourth Gospel, which passes over Jesus' baptism with something 
less than an allusion/ and carries back the messianic call to the 
pre-incarnate state. It belongs, however, among the distinctive 
traits of the Fourth Gospel that it is at once far more explicit in 
regard to the Baptist's ministry, and more careful to define its sub- 
ordinate relation to that of Jesus. Thus the Fourth Gospel mentions 
neither the birth nor the death of the great Forerunner, and only 
casually alludes to his imprisonment (3 : 24) ; it takes pains to fore- 
stall the superstitious beliefs current already before the crucifixion as 
to the Baptist being Elijah, rising from the dead, and working great 
miracles (Mark 6:14, 15), 2 by placing in the Baptist's own mouth a 
plain denial of any superhuman character, in particular that of 
Elias (1 :2i), and in the mouth of contemporary witnesses a denial of 
miracle on his part (10:41). On the other hand, it is more careful 
than any other exactly to localize and describe John's ministry, though 
it pays no attention to his summons of sinners to a "baptism of repen- 
tance," and declares it the sole object of his baptism to direct Israel 

1 John 1 -.33. Those who are accustomed to notice only the coincidences, but not 
the differences, of the gospel reports might easily overlook the fact that the Fourth 
Gospel does not even admit that Jesus was baptized. John simply saw the Spirit 
descending and remaining on him. Thus the objection so keenly felt by our first 
evangelist (Matt. 3:14) disappears entirely. On the other hand, a whole series of 
passages in the Fourth Gospel (John 1:8, 20, 21, 30, 31; 3:28-30; 5:33, 34; 16:41) 
show how anxious this evangelist was to correct an exaggerated estimate of the 
Baptists' importance. We know, in fact, of certain followers of the Baptist in 
Ephesus, who as late as Paul's time were ignorant of the Christian doctrine of the 
baptism of the Spirit (Acts 18:24 — 19:5). 

2 These beliefs regarding the coming of Elias, his martyrdom at the hands of the 
tyrant, his wonder-working and resurrection from the dead, are known to us, not only 
by obscure references in the New Testament (Mark 9:13; Luke 16:30 f; John 5:43; 
Rev. 11:3-12), but explicitly in the book of Jewish Antiquities by Pseudo-Philo. 
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to the Lamb of God that did "take away the sin of the world" 
(1:25-27). We may reasonably infer from these marked contrasts 
of the fourth evangelist with the Synoptists in their treatment of the 
ministry of John, that if the former gives more exact data as to the 
regions wherein it took place, it was for good reasons connected 
with his general attitude on the subject. Whatever may be thought 
of his spiritualized portrait of the Christ, avowedly drawn sub 
specie aeternitatis, his effort regarding the Baptist is as plainly his- 
torical and matter-of-fact as the most exacting critic could ask. The 
Ephesian followers of the Baptist, if any still remained in our fourth 
evangelist's day, would in fact have every right to look upon him as a 
" destructive critic." The Fourth Gospel declares that the place of 
John's baptizing "at the first," where he gave his explicit testimony 
against the exaggerated notions of his own personality, and in favor 
of the messiahship of Jesus, was "Bethany 3 beyond Jordan" (1:28; 
10:40). It specifies with equal exactitude the place of his second 
still more explicit testimony (3:23-30) as "Aenon, near to Salim," a 
place chosen "because there was much water there." Unfortunately 
neither place has been identified^ and the help received from the 
Synoptic Gospels is slight indeed. Our present purpose is to exam- 
ine both the literary and the geographical data in relation to (1) 
"Bethany beyond Jordan," (2) "Aenon, near to Salim." 

The Synoptic Gospels owe their designation to the interdependence 
of their statements, so that the first step in taking their testimony is 
to ascertain, if possible, its earliest form. This earliest form we may 
set down at once, without engaging in critical processes, as the great 
utterance of Jesus himself regarding the Baptist, coincidently reported 
in Matt. 11:2-19 and Luke 7:18-35. It is needless to question the 
great result of modern gospel-criticism which makes the biographical 
outline of our first and third gospels dependent on our second. This 
may well be taken as a permanent acquisition. But it does not by 
any means follow that Mark's descriptions and narrations are given 
at first hand. It is our "oldest gospel," written but shortly, perhaps 

3 The reading Bethabara would be very convenient, because Bethabara can readily 
be located at the modem ford of Abara close to Beisan on the Jordan. Only it is not 
41 beyond Jordan," and as its occurrence is only in later MSS open to the suspicion of 
being affected by Origen, who had found no place named Bethany on the Jordan, its 
very convenience is fatal as accounting too readily for its presence. 
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very shortly, after the death of Peter; but that is still a long way from 
contemporary witness. Tradition, traceable back to the borders of 
the first century itself, is explicit in saying that Mark received his 
information at second hand ; and the internal evidence bears out the 
tradition. A careful comparison of his description of the baptism of 
John (which in the nature of the case he could not be supposed to 
derive from Peter's discourses to which he is said to have listened) 
with the great discourse of Jesus on the prophet will show the true 
derivation of the data of Mark 1:4-6, on which the other two Syn- 
optists have in turn based their description. If Mark adds anything 
to the data of Matt. 11:7-15, it must be scrutinized. He himself 
having had no personal knowledge, it will be due either to report or 
to inference, and often its internal character will decide. 

We must add, however, one further reflection. The discourse of 
Matt. 11:7-15 appears to be intimately related to that of Matt. 21: 
28-32, which seems to be rightly placed in its present location among 
the great disputes with the scribes at Jerusalem (cf. vss. 23-27). 
Perhaps, then, Matt. 11:7-15 stood once in this connection, and the 
multitudes of whom Jesus demanded, "What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see ?" and toward whom he assumed the defiant tone 
of Matt. 11:11-15, were the same Jerusalem hierarchs against whom 
he launches the defiance of Matt. 21:23-46. If so, Mark's phrases, 
"all the Judean region and the Jerusalemites " and "in the river 
Jordan," need have had no independent source. The words of 
Jesus, "Ye went forth into the wilderness," "the baptism of John," 
"This was Elias," "John came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine," gave all the data required for Mark's description. Critics 
employ today the symbol Q (Quelle) for this common material of 
Matthew and Luke, which we must place side by side with the 
derived description of Mark 1 : 1-6 in order to demonstrate the rela- 
tion. Of course, the description of the appearance and preaching of 
the Baptist in canonical Matthew and Luke (Matt. 3: 1-11 =Luke 3: 
1-16) is in turn based upon Mark 1 : 1-6, with additions from another 
section of Q. We place accordingly in one column the discourses of 
Jesus on the Baptist from Q (restored from Matt. 21:23-32; 11: 
7-19 and Luke 7:24-35; 16:16), and in the other Mark's descrip- 
tion, italicizing in the latter the phrases demonstrably borrowed. 
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7''24-35; 



11 : 7-19= Luke 
16:16) 

And Jesus answered . . . . 2S "The Baptism of 
John, whence was it, from heaven, or of men ?" 

26 (They feared the multitude for all held John as 
a prophet) .... 3I Jesus saith unto them, "Verily 
I say unto you that the publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom of heaven before you. 32 For John 
came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye 
believed him not: but the publicans and the harlots 
believed him: and ye, when ye saw it, did not even 
repent yourselves afterward, that ye might believe 
him." 

7 And as these went their way, Jesus began to say 
unto the multitudes concerning John. "What went 
ye out into the wilderness to behold? A reed 
shaken with the wind ? 8 But what went ye out for 
to see ? A man clothed in soft raiment ? Behold 
they that wear soft raiment are in king's houses. 
9 But wherefore went ye out ? To see a prophet ? 
Yea I say unto you, and much more than a prophet. 
IO This is he of whom it is written, 

'Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way before thee.' 
Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of 
of women there hath not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist: yet he that is but little in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he. 1 2 And from the days of 
John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and men of violence take it by 
force. 4 I3 For all the prophets and the law prophe- 
sied until John. I4 And if ye are willing to receive 
it, this is Elijah which is to come. I5 He that hath ears 

to hear, let him hear For John came neither 

eating nor drinking, and they say He hath a devil. 
I9 The Son of man came eating 5 and drinking, and 
they say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a wine- 



Mark 1:1-6 

Origin of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

2 As it is written in Isai- 
ah the prophet: 

Behold , I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy 
way; 

3 The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the 
way of the Lord, 
Make his paths 
straight; 

4 John came, who bap- 
tized in the wilderness and 
preached the baptism of 
repentance unto remission 
of sins. 5 And there went 
out unto him all the coun- 
try of Judaea and all they 
of Jerusalem; and they 
were baptized of him in 
the river Jordan, confess- 
ing their sins (cf . Luke 3 : 
10-14). 6 And John was 
clothed with camel's hair, 
and had a leathern girdle 
about his loins (so Elijah 
in II Kings 1:8), and did 
eat locusts and wild honey. 
(Cf. Mark 2 : 16-20 where 
Jesus is attacked for "eat- 
ing and drinking with 
publicans and sinners 11 
and neglect of the fasts of 
"John's disciples.") 



bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners! 6 

4 On the significance of this utterance, paralleled in Luke 16:16 see my article, 
"Elias and the Men of Violence," Expositor, VI, xxxi (July, 1902), pp. 31-36. 

s In the Lucan form the evidence of Mark's dependence is stronger, and extends 
even to the Greek. In Luke 7:33 we have for "eating" (twice) the rare form iaduv. 
This is taken over in Mark 1 : 6, though occurring nowhere else in New Testament 
literature outside of Luke. 

6 In the common, written Greek source underlying Matt. 11:2-19 and Luke 7: 
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It is a principle of logic that no larger supposition shall be made 
than is sufficient to account for the phenomena in question. As 
the implications of this discourse will easily account for all the syn- 
optic data regarding the place of John's baptism, we may confine our 
attention to it, as the only source (with one exception) to be set in 
comparison with the data of the Fourth Gospel. It may seem as if 
it afforded very little; but if we are willing to let our ordinary assump- 
tions be corrected by dispassionate scrutiny of the text, it will be 
apparent that it does correct current assumptions in one very impor- 
tant particular. Jesus addresses the multitudes as impelled to "go 
forth" either by pure curiosity, or (in the case of the publicans 
and sinners) by the sense of moral need. They go forth to one who, 
so far from seeking them, had himself taken refuge under an impulse 
more or less akin to the latter motive "in the wilderness." The cur- 
rent modern idea, taking its impulse from Luke 3:2-6, represents 
almost the contrary. John is depicted as a rousing evangelist, who 
sounds the awakening trumpet in the ears of his generation — a Jonah 
to a careless Nineveh. Which is right ? We have only to compare 
the Baptist's own words of greeting to the multitudes that sought him 
out, to see that the language of Jesus' discourse is alone appropriate. 
"When he saw the multitudes (Matthew less correctly "the Pharisees 
and Sadducees") coming out to be baptized of him, John said to 
them: 'Ye generation of vipers, who warned you to flee from the 
coming wrath ?' " He has not warned them; they are fleeing to him. 
The scene is such as we can best depict to ourselves from the state- 
ment of an almost contemporary writer regarding the disposition of 
Jerusalemites of his own time toward a "holy man" of the wilderness, 
who, if not a conscious imitator of the Baptist, at least illustrates what 
the feeling was toward such an anchorite or dervish, as he would be 
called today. Josephus in his autobiography (I, 2) informs us how 
at the age of sixteen (43 a. d.) he followed the ascetic life of the 
Essenes in the Judean wilderness : 

18-35, reflected as we have seen in Mark 1:2-6; 2:13-22, those who go their way 
(Matt. 11:17) mav we ^ nay e been the Pharisees and Sadducees rebuked in Matt. 21 : 
23-32. In the present setting of Matthew and Luke they are two disciples of John 
who came with the inquiry: "Art thou he that should come" (viz. Elias) ? We 
raise the query whether this may not be the ultimate source of the tradition related in 
John 1 : 19-28. 
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Nor did I content myself with these trials only, but when I was informed that 
one, whose name was Banus, (i) lived in the desert, and (2) used no other clothing 
than grew upon trees, and (3) had no other food than what grew of its own accord, 
and (4) bathed himself in cold water frequently, both by night and by day, in 
order to preserve his chastity, I imitated him in those things and continued with 
him three years. 

The Baptist did not come into the cities to seek the multitudes; the 
multitudes went forth into the wilderness, invading his seclusion, to 
seek him. His greatness was altogether thrust upon him. The sense 
of impending wrath made him a prophet like Jonah, but the impulse 
to deliver it as a message to others was no more primary in his case 
than in Jonah's. When he found that even in the wilderness he could 
not escape "the multitudes," his exclamation is: "So you too have 
heard the warning! Think not then to escape lightly.' ' 

Where, then, was this "wilderness" to which John had betaken 
himself, like so many before him, to live the ascetic life of the Essene ? 
Can we frame any combination of synoptic with Johannine data 
which will afford a more definite conception of his life and circum- 
stances ? The effort is well worth while, but we have not yet taken 
account of all the evidence. It is a phenomenon which has excited 
the attention of many critics that Mark 1:5 substitutes "the whole 
region of Judea and all the Jerusalemites " for the simpler phrase 
common to Matt. 3:5 and Luke t, : 3j "the whole region of Jordan." 
Mark's phrase is an exaggeration perhaps affected by Q (Matt. 21 : 32). 
Matthew's combination, "Jerusalem and all Judea and all the region 
of Jordan," is still later. Luke 3:3 gives us the true geographical 
situation. Moreover, this agrees with Josephus, who reports how 
popular resentment connected the well-merited disaster to the arms 
of Herod Antipas in 36 A. d. with the execution of the prophet, we 
know not just how many years before. If his narrative be read for 
and by itself, until we fully appreciate the author's own point of view, 
independently of gospel tradition, we shall in the end make much 
more effective combination of the data than if we prematurely confuse 
them. Josephus writes as follows: 

Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod's army [at the 
hands of Aretas, his outraged father-in-law, king of Nabataea] came from God, 
and that very justly, as a punishment for what he did against John, who was 
called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, though he was a good man, and bade the 
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Jews undergo baptism in the discipline of virtue, while practicing what pertains 
both to equity toward one another and piety towards God; for that baptism would 
thus be acceptable to him, not as making use of it to excuse certain sins [probably 
Josephus' idea of Christian baptism], 7 but to keep the body pure [as in his own 
imitation of Banus], the soul being already purified in advance by righteousness. 
And when crowds began to congregate, because they greatly delighted to hear 
his words, Herod became afraid lest his influence with men being so great should 
lead to some revolt, for they seemed ready to do whatever he advised, and deemed 
it much better to anticipate any revolutionary outbreak from his side by putting 
him to death rather t han have to regret getting into trouble after the mischief was 
done. Out of Herod's suspicious temper he, therefore, was sent a prisoner to 
Machaerus, the keep I before mentioned, and was put to death there. But the 
Jews held the opinion that the destruction of the army was a judgment from God 
who wished to punish Herod on his account. 

We are not now concerned with the practicability or impractica- 
bility of reconciling this account of the motive of Herod in putting 
John to death with the story of Mark, nor whether the latter's narrative 
of John's personal rebukes of the "king" for his adulterous marriage, 
the feast in the palace attended by "the chief men of Galilee" and 
the echo of the Eli j ah- Ahab- Jezebel story admits of being located in 
the lonely fortress of Machaerus on the extreme southern frontier of 
Antipas' tetrarchy, by the Dead Sea in the land of Moab. We need 
first to get Josephus' point of view, which is clearly favorable to the 
Baptist, and describes the popular movement and subsequent feeling, 
without unfavorable bias, but certainly suggests neither Judea nor 
Galilee as the scene of John's activity. 

Antipas' jurisdiction did not extend west of Jordan, except in 
Galilee, nor had he any " kingdom" to bestow. Besides Galilee he 
controlled Perea, the southern part of the trans- Jordan country, his 
possessions being intersected by Decapolis, whose most important 
town, Scythopolis, the ancient Beth-Shan, lay right athwart the 
narrow neck between his possessions. As Josephus says nothing of 
removal of the prisoner far from the scenes of his activity, his account 
on the whole favors the region of Perea, and the eastern half of the 
lower Jordan Valley, as the place of arrest, though a more northerly 

7 The word rendered "excuse," irapatrrjcris, is the same employed in Luke 14:18 
of those who "beg off" from attendance at the feast, and by Josephus himself in the 
same sense, Ant. VII, 8, 2. The word in I Pet. 3:21 is iirepdjTrjfjia, "earnest seek- 
ing." 
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location is not excluded. The religious significance of the movement, 
according to Josephus, was beneficial. John's recommendation of 
baptism was not ritual or sacramentarian (like the Christian, or devo- 
tees of the Mysteries), but practical. It would be acceptable to God, 
if used as the Essenes used it to keep the body pure; "but the soul 
must be already purified in advance by righteousness." The idea of 
"making use of it to beg off from certain sins" John was not respon- 
sible for. John's doctrine made baptism merely utilitarian, a means to 
righteousness. He preached the simple, pure ethics of the prophets, 
justice (Stfccuoo-vvrj) between man and man, and piety (evaefiela) 
toward God. It is worth while to include this interpretation of the 
historian's estimate of John as a religious factor, because it is mani- 
festly an impartial and sympathetic statement, yet, so far as the 
present writer's knowledge extends, has not been appreciated at its 
full value, particularly in respect to its indirect reflection of the 
historian's judgment of Christianity. 

But we are more directly concerned at present with the geograph- 
ical data deducible from Josephus' estimate of the political signifi- 
cance of the movement. Manifestly he attaches no importance to 
the Elijan drama of the prophet rebuking the "king" face to face in 
his palace, conspired against by Jezebel while Ahab listens and " does 
many things." Even if he had ever heard the tale, which in Chris- 
tian circles grew up on the basis of the popular conviction that " the 
destruction of Herod's army came from God as a punishment for 
what he did against John," he ignores it. To Josephus the motive 
of Herod is purely prudential. He aimed to nip in the bud a "revo- 
lutionary (messianistic) outbreak." Josephus leaves it to the reader 
to guess why a purely reformatory movement should tend toward 
nationalistic violence. Crowds began to gather, apparently ready to 
do whatever John advised. He does not state where the gathering 
took place, but the gospel statements of "the wilderness" and "Jor- 
dan" as the scene of baptism are confirmed by the mention of 
Machaerus; for if the movement had been nearer Galilee, it 
is hardly likely that the prisoner would have been transported 
to the extreme southern limit of Herod's dominions. It was 
east of Jordan, else Herod would have been invading Pilate's 
jurisdiction. 
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The explicitness of the Fourth Gospel as against the Synoptics 
on the exact scene of John's first ministry, including the period of 
Jesus' own baptism and call of the first disciples, can be accounted 
for, as we have seen, by analogy of that characteristic of this gospel 
which Michaelis was perhaps the first to point out; but Baldensperger 
has recently brought more emphatically to our attention 8 that it aims 
to correct the exaggerated, supernaturalistic views of certain devotees 
of the Baptist, probably connected with the Ephesian " disciples" 
described in Acts 18 : 25 ; 19 : 1-7. But why does this evangelist take 
pains to differentiate from this first scene, which he locates in reason- 
able harmony with synoptic tradition, at "Bethany beyond Jordan," 
a second, which he locates at "Aenon, near to Salim," and what 
localities are meant by both expressions ? 

As regards " Bethany beyond Jordan" no more probable site has 
been suggested than that proposed by Furrer: 

It is well known that according to the oldest witness the place where John was 
baptizing was called not Bethabara, but Bethany, John 1:28. This spot was 
beyond Jordan (1:28; 3:26; 10:40). John accordingly baptized, not lv r<? 
'lopddrrij but ir4pav rod 'lopddvov. But where was this trans-Jordanic Bethany? 
To this question no answer could hitherto be given. But if one climbs the Wadi 
Abu Muhair northeastward (from the Jordan bridge northeast of Jericho), he 
comes to a locality now lying in ruins called Betane and can reach es-Salt from 
here in another hour's journey in the same direction. We may identify in Betane 
the Arabized form of Betonim, the name of one of the localities of Gad, Josh. 13: 
26. Eusebius remarks in the Onomasticon (ed. Lagarde, 254, 85) that the name 
which he writes Rot via ij Kai Roreciv has still a similar sound. In later Byzan- 
tine lists of churches a locality, Bara^us is mentioned, which to judge by the 
sequence in the passages in question must have been situated near Salton (es- 
Salt). No one will raise any objection to the equivalence Betonim =Betana; 
on the other hand, RyiBavia with its different t sound seems less probable. But 
we cannot expect strict normality when popular speech turns names of places into 
another language, but must anticipate that resemblance in sound to other well- 
known places will play a great part. In ancient documents we have the forms 
Betonim, Botnia, Bataneos. Greek-speaking Christians might transform the 
name into Bethany by assimilation to the Judean Bethany. 

The present writer made a careful inspection of this locality and 
its ruins in April, 1906, and was convinced of the considerable impor- 
tance of the place during the Herodian period, to which alone the 
colossal blocks forming the substructure of some of the buildings could 

8 Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, sein polemisch-apologetischer Zweck (1898). 
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be attributed. The name, as repeatedly pronounced and written for 
him by natives, was not Betane or Betana, but Batneh, which is 
manifestly much closer to the Byzantine form. Nevertheless, the 
identification with Betonim of Gad (Josh. 13:26) is reasonable 
enough. Only as the meaning of this name is obvious (D' , Db^l = 
pistacias), a large degree of allowance must be made for transformation 




RUINS AT BATNEH (Khurbet Eyyoub) Lintel (of Synagogue?) on left 

and assimilation through ignorance of language or locality, or both. As 
the place is at least five hours' journey from the Jordan, on the dry 
plateau 3,000 feet above it, the real place of baptizing would have to 
be understood as designated only by this neighboring (?) locality; 
unless the remains of a large rectangular pool or reservoir for rain- 
water, measuring some 150X 75 feet could be regarded as representing 
John's baptismal font. In the present condition of our geographical 
knowledge it is certainly the course of prudence to confess ignorance 
of the locality by which the fourth evangelist has endeavored to 
specify more exactly the scene of the Baptist's ministry as described 
by his predecessors. 
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But have we in the Johannine specification of the locality real his- 
torical tradition? It is certainly a curious phenomenon that the 
Johannine equivalent for the Perean ministry of Luke (John 10:40- 
42; cf. Luke 10:38-42) should bring us to another Bethany, so that 
we have two households of Mary and Martha, and two Bethanys, 
between which Jesus journeys just before the final Passover. Accord- 
ing to Luke, Mary and Martha are the hosts in the Perean village. 
According to John, "the village of Mary and Martha" is the Bethany 
near Jerusalem. When we add the undeniable fact that the scene of 
the anointing of Jesus' feet (!) by Mary (John 12 : 1-8), while " Martha 
served," is a conflation of Luke 7:36-50 and 10:38-42 with Mark 14: 
3-9, only the last-named passage giving the locality as "in Bethany," 
the inference seems not an unreasonable one that the fourth evangel- 
ist's two Bethanys are simply due to his harmonization of Mark and 
Luke. 9 

Considering that the area of search is not a wide one, the scene of 
the Baptist's ministry being necessarily the Jordan Valley not far 
from the traditional site, the perplexity of the ancient geographers, 
familiar as they were with the region, is significant. If the reading 
firjOavafipa proposed by Cheyne 10 in support of the location Beth- 
nimrah advocated by Sir George Grove and adopted by Sir Charles 
Wilson, were actually found in any MS, we should still be strongly 
tempted to account for it by conflation of the two current readings 
ftijOavca and firjBafiapa. x x Since all that can be adduced is the reading 
of Josh. 13:27 (LXX) fiaivOavafipa for Bethnimrah, the theory has 
little in its favor save a good supply of water somewhere in the required 
vicinity. The derivation of Bethany from PPJ& rP2, "house of the 
ship," and conjecture that it was another name for the place Beth- 
abara, "house of crossing," will hardly carry conviction even under 

9 As regards the location of this Perean village in the fourth evangelist's under- 
standing of Luke, it is perhaps worth noting that Luke 10:38-42 follows immediately 
upon the story how the man befriended by the Good Samaritan "was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho." If supposed to be related from the life (as has been the con- 
stant assumption of interpreters), the continuation, "Now as they [Jesus and the 
Twelve] went on their way," will lead to the traditional scene of John's baptizing. 
According to Mark 10:1, this period of the ministry was "beyond Jordan." 

10 Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v. Bethany. 

11 As the readings £ewp and po<rop in II Pet. 2:15 are actually found combined in 
the form j8ewop<rop. 
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the influential name of its scholarly supporter. 12 The search on the 
map, or in the country, for a " Bethany beyond Jordan, where John 
was baptizing at the first," is not at present in a hopeful condition. 
Should it not be extended to include the gospels of Mark and Luke ? 

11 George A. Smith, Historical Geography, p. 542, n. 12. 
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